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The diatribe from which I drew the quotations 
given in the preceding issue might under ordinary 
circumstances be passed over as another example of 
the vagaries of the professional 'educator' who in 
the exuberance of his youth and his inexperience of 
real values seeks to gain some notoriety by blasting 
at the foundations of our modern educational sys- 
tem. But the very fact that he professes to be an 
expert in the new pseudo-science of education and 
is able to label himself "Instructor in Education and 
Psychology" in one of our Normal Schools is what 
is really disquieting. Such teaching in regard to 
classical instruction and the position of the classical 
literatures and languages in the education of the man 
who above all wants to keep the mens sana in the 
present whirling upset which some miscall progress 
is likely to impose upon the unthinking just because 
there is not a little sound criticism in the paper. 
Latin has not been made practical in any right sense 
of the term. I do not mean vocational in saying 
this. But the aim of classical teaching in the past 
has not been to promote culture, nor to serve as dis- 
cipline nor to help in the comprehension of English. 
Culture is a matter of much more than content. It 
depends very largely upon the method of teaching 
and the teacher himself. Then, too, we have aban- 
doned one of the most important elements in disci- 
pline when we have connived at the use of 'ponies' 
in the preparation of the lessons, and when we have 
substituted for that exercise which all critics agree 
in regarding as perhaps the most important for real 
study and for the appreciation of English style the 
kind of make-believe jargon that is accepted as hav- 
ing some meaning in most of our school-rooms. We 
devote at least half of every recitation which I have 
attended in recent years to this so-called translation. 
There are other and better ways of finding out 
whether a pupil understands what he reads. If the 
present agitation in regard to Latin teaching ac- 
complishes nothing more than the banishment of the 
'ponied horror' from the class-room and the sub- 
stitution in its place of rational exercise in transla- 
tion as an object in itself, it will have deserved 
well of all. 

The critic seems to feel especially hurt that Latin 
is taught primarily for Latin rather than for English. 



I am afraid that this is a criticism which we shall have 
to bear with equanimity. To teach Latin for any other 
purpose than Latin would mean its immediate ban- 
ishment from the curriculum. In making the objec- 
tion that the Latin words in our vocabulary have 
so changed their meanings that they have to be under- 
stood as English rather than as Latin words, he 
states a truth, but does not see that, properly con- 
sidered, this is as it should be. One of the most 
fascinating of studies is that of the growth in mean- 
ing of words as they pass on down through the gen- 
erations. And in teaching the influence of Latin 
on English, the teacher should take occasion at 
proper times to show how the English has taken its 
material and made it its own, molding the image 
or the fact to suit the new demands, in a way that 
adds an aura to words such as the critic cited, at 
least to those who have eyes to see. It is the duty 
of the classical teacher to open the eyes of the blind 
in this respect. It must always be remembered that 
a man may, for various reasons, fail to see what 
beauty lies before him, but, when once his attention 
has been directed to it, the landscape never is the 
same again. G. L. 

I have often been asked about the relative pro- 
portion of the Latin element in English speech. The 
following answer to a similar query was printed in 
The Literary Digest for January 25 : 

Approximations of the kind required have been 
made by different persons, notably by George Hickes, 
in the 17th century, who, on the basis of the Lord's 
Prayer, calculated that nine-tenths of our words were 
of Saxon origin. Sharon Turner (1768-1847), the 
English historian, estimated that the Norman words 
were to the Saxon words as 4 to 6. Dean Trench 
made the following computation : Saxon, 60 per 
cent. ; Latin, including those received through French, 
30 per cent. ; Greek, 5 per cent. ; other sources, 5 per 
cent. Computations of this kind that are not based 
on a fair proportion of the living words in the 
language are of doubtful value. 

An examination of the origin of nearly 20,000 
words in common use in different parts of the 
English-speaking world gives the following result: 

Anglo-Saxon and English 3,68l 

Low German 126 

Dutch 207 

Scandinavian 693 

German 333 

French from Low German 54 
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French from Dutch or Middle Dutch 45 liminaries were over, the priest bade all to observe 

" «' Scandinavian 63 a religious silence. Then, having killed the animals, 

'" " (2) Middfe" High ' German '.'. .'.'.' '. 27 he k «* the vitaIs as sacred to the « oddtss ' and s A et 

" " (3) Old High German 154 aside the rest of the carcass for the suppliant. As 

" (4) Teutonic 225 the flames consumed the burnt offerings of meal and 

|; (Romance languages) 297 flesh> the priest chanted the litany, while a hired 

" ° Late Latin 828 flute-girl drowned all unauspicious sounds by play- 
Italian '. 162 ing on her instrument. 

Celtic 170 Other members of illiberal professions are para- 
Latin (direct) 2,880 sites These wors hip Venus, Salus, and Hercules. 

Provencal, from Latin 25 r , , . , , , ^ , , . 

Italian 00 known one of those men about town to put 

Spanish 108 aside a tithe of all his gleanings to Venus, to pro- 
Portuguese 21 pose setting up an altar to Salus, the goddess of 

Greek direct or through Latin, Late Latin, h hh jn jtal f an unexpected inv i ta tion to 

French, or other sources 2,493 ,■ . ,r TT , 

Slavonic 11 dinner, or to vow a breakfast to Hercules. 

Lithuanian 1 Confidence men swear by Fides and bargain for 

Asiatic: Aryan languages, including Persian her favor by promising her a share in their ill- 

and Sanskrit.. 183 got ten gains. While drinking wine one evening in a 

European non-Aryan languages 20; %, j f . , ,, , , 

Semitic • Hebrew go tavern, 1 heard a man fuming at the goddess for hav- 

Arabic 272 ing played him false after she had taken his gifts. 

Asiatic: Non-Aryan, not Semitic, including Another tippler was chuckling over a trick he had 

Malay Chinese, Japanese, Tartar, Australian 135 p i ayed he r: in the midst of the sacrifice, before the 

jAincan languages 32 r , . , <■/*,■«< 

American 102 very eves °' tne P nest , he had niched the portions 

Hybrid 675 reserved for the goddess. 

Unknown 12 Gamblers consecrate their dice to the gods of the 

-p . I , underworld. At any tavern, especially during the 

" " " ' G. L Saturnalia, you may hear volleys of oaths to the 
infernal deities amid the sharp click of the rattling 

AN OLD-TIME EPISTLE : OR RELIGION IN THE cubes - 

TIMES OF PLAUTUS AND TERENCE Footpads, burglars, highwaymen and sneak thieves 

r -r » u- At j • c • j n. ■ are devotees of Laverna; for they are much in need 

Caecihus to his Alexandrian friend Channus . , . r ' , , , , 

ot the protection of the goddess of concealment, 

You have asked me to write you at length con- since their deeds are not of the ,. ght 

cerning the religion and the superstitions of our The righ teous Roman also has his patrons. Among 

people. In reply I may say that we have a divinity these are Jun0j the light-giver, Jupiter, the god of 

for every form of human endeavor. These divini- prodigieS) and the three household divinities-the 

ties are patrons not only of the just, but of the Penate s, the gods of the storehouse, the Genius, the 

unjust; for the latter most of all need pardon and god of the person, and the Lar, the god of the hearth. 

p ' Juno is the special protectress of mothers. She 

Among the gods sacred to the unrighteous man rece i ve s an offering five days after the birth of a 

we have Cupid and Venus, Hercules, Fides, Salus, child. Recently a boy was born to the wife of our 

Laverna, and the deities of the underworld. Altars neighbor. On the fifth day we were invited to 

to these divinities are to be found everywhere in witness the ceremony of purification. First the 

the purlieus of the vicious. Yesterday, while pas- mother asked for pure water, festoons of myrtle, and 

sing through the Subura, I saw a votary of licentious some coals of fire. Then having decorated an altar 

love, robed in white, kneeling at a myrtle strewn altar, with the garlands and having purified her hands, 

These decorations showed that the altar was sacred s he burnt an offering of myrrh. She completed the 

to Venus. The occasion was that of the Aphrodisia, rite by spreading before the goddess a light feast 

the festival of the goddess of love, when the fast f confections, nuts and sweet wine, 

set takes to sacrificial rites and, for the time being, Jupiter, as god of prodigies, stands sponsor for 

lives a life of rectitude. Nearby stood several ser- dreams. After such a nightly visitation we offer 

vants. One held on his shoulders a jar of honey- him a prayer and reinforce our supplication by 

wine for libations. Another carried ceremonially burnt offerings of salted meal and fragrant gums, 

cleansed vessels for the blood offerings. A third This function of the king of gods is illustrated by 

led a lamb and a pig which were crowned with gar- a recent experience of mine. One night I dreamed 

lands as being devoted for sacrifice. The worshiper that an ape tried to reach a nest of swallows. When 

with veiled head first burnt tus and myrrh on the altar he failed in the attempt,, he begged me to help him 

and then with freshly cleansed hands offered a tri- by placing a ladder against the eaves. When I re- 

bute of grain and floral wreaths. When these pre- fused, he became abusive and threatened me with the 



